C H AFTER   XVII

PERIODS  IN  LITERATURE
II. SURVEY OF THE PERIODS

SHALL now pass in rapid review the periods gener-
ally recognized in world literature. It will be noticed
at once that they do not fully coincide with the con-
ventional divisions in any one of the national literatures. They
are broader, and cannot take into account purely personal
groups, like Ronsard's Pleiade in France, Johnson's circle in
England, or the Court of Weimar in Germany. But the dis-
crepancies are due to other causes as well. First of all, we suf-
fer from the lack of a common terminology. The habit of call-
ing an age by the name of a ruler is confusing. We bracket to-
gether as Victorians, for example, writers who, like Macaulay,
Carlyle, Thomas Hardy and Oscar Wilde, had practically noth-
ing in common. If ccVictorian" has a definite meaning, as a spirit,
not as a chronological division, it closely resembles the school
of bourgeois common sense in mid-nineteenth-century France.
The local names imply false affinities and conceal real ones.1

But the difficulty lies deeper. Although we firmly believe that
European culture is one, we have repeatedly admitted that the
rhythm of change varies in the different countries. The litera-
tures of England and France have for centuries kept in such
close touch that they are indeed inseparable. Yet any attempt to
synchronize their development too closely would be foolish.

1 Another source of confusion is the ambiguity of the word classic. Cal-
deron, for Instance, is the last of the great Spanish Classics, but he is not a
classicist. Schiller and Goethe are the German Classics par excellence j bet The
s^ Werther^ Fausfy are striking examples of Romanticism.
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